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^ . ' — The Discrepancy Evaluation Model (DEM), developed in 

19&6 by Malcolm Provus, provides information fpr program assessment 
and pr-ogram impf oveme,nt . Onder the DEM, evaluation is defined as the 
comparison of an actual performance to ^ desired standard* The DEM 
embodiejs five stag-es of e^aluat^'ion based upon a program's natural 
development: program design, installation, process, product, and cost 
benefit analysis. The evaluation informa1>ion collected by the DEM 
facilitates rational decision making by career' planning and placement 
counselorjs. These decisions can be -divided in|to three classes: 
decision^related to program design or analysis, decisions concerning 
the acl^iev^ment of both intermediate 'and final goals, and decisions 
about the program i'n operation. As an example, the DEM is applied to 
a university career planning' progra-ff. This- particular program assists* 
students in determining their rnter^s^s and goals, impleme^nting 
career and postgraduate decisions, (AuthOT/MV) * . * # . 
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One of the critical elements lacking rn the t-caining of career 

Ilanning counselors is in the administration and evaluation of their 
t;o^rarps. Career pla^nning staff are faced with the fchallenge of estab- 
lishfng meaningful goals, planning appropri ate programs , and evaluating 
the out;comes of these programs. The Discrepancy Eva 1 uat i on /^lode 1 ^i s a 

useful tool to career planning staff in making timely and defensible 

r 

decisions' in the abbve three areas which alter and improve their programs! 
By providing training on this evaluation model, career planning counselors 
wi U become more adept at bothlfnanag i ng aad evaluati^^ their own programs. 



iQt roduction . * , - ^ 

One: of the crit'ixal elements lacking in the training of career 

; % ' . - ' . • ' . • , 

planning counselors is in the administration and •evaluation of career 
counseling programs. Counselors.Ure provided with extensjve exposure to 
aoa e^pet ience in counsTfeling techaiques; however little, if any, time is 
[devoted fn their training toward admi njstration and^ evaluation of counsel- 
ing programs. Granted that all counselors do not assume administrative 
or managerial roles, staff scounseloVs are frequently called upon to 
develop and deliver/actual .counseli.ng prograrrf's/ These responsibilities ' 

■ J. - ■ 

do require iome skTIIs in administration and evaluation; more simply, 
career planning counselors should be able J:o determine the effectiveness of 
their counseling efforts. Training ifi evaluation would aKlow them to do 
this in the fol lowing, manner ; Firs.t, itwoulci help them to identFf^ in^ivid- 

y 

ual components of the counseling program and the goals or objectives of 
each* Once these components and goals are specified, procedures can be, 
developed v;hich wi-ll* provide systematic information on the actual operation . ^ 
and outcomes of th^:^ counsel«i ng program. - An additional benefit is the duaf^^ 
use of this i fi forma t i.or>'; j t can' also be used to establijsh tTie accountability* 
qf the career planning ' counsel ing program, a growing concern *of all sucK 
programs. This pape/ has three main objectives. Reacfers' are . f ! rst pVo- 
vided with theoretical background on the D/fscrepaftcy Evaluation MojdeV (tEM) 
as it relates to^ the n^anagement of ,a career cpunsel ing progra'm. The ' - 
Second objective, of tKisl^aper is to share an act^gal application pf th^e 
DEM to a university q^reer planning program. Finally t+iis paper will' • ' * 
discuss the advantages in implemenbiftg this evaluation system for career 
planning program staff. ' ^ ' . / - 




Theoretical {background of the DEM 

The Discrepancy Evaluation Model (DEM)' was developed ia I966 by 
Malcolm Provus to serve the xJual purppses of provi'ding information for 
program assessment and for* program improvement; Since that time, .it has 
been revised periodically as a function of the experience of practitioners. 
The DEM focuses, on the total program. Information obtained through e^alua- 
tion is designed to assist career planning program staff in mal<ing timely 
and defensible decisions which cKange and improvp programs in their stages 
of development and operation. ' ^ 

Uncles; the DEM, evaluation is de/ined as the comparison of what is, 
a performance, to v;hat should be, a standard. If a, d i f ference' is found 
to exist betv/een the standard and the performance this difference Is known 

^;as a discrepancy. The concept of a Standard is not new'to evaluation. 

'Without a standard some impl ici^intent or expectation, or model of 

excel lence---evaluation is impoS/Sible. The problem has been that such 

standards are either not made public, not shared by all relevant parties, 

or not made sufficiently s^eyCific and comprehensive to be useful in judging 

or improving instructional/programs. The DEM^ based on the techniqi^es 

/ * . ' 

'Of systems analysis, addr^esses these ^^padequaci es : A standard *defind|S 

the intent of a prograrp by describing expected -inputs , processes j andit 

outputs , end charting their i nterrel at i on^sVi i ps . In other words, what wl^l 1 

go into a^ program (people, resources, etc.), what activities and oper/tiofis 

will tak-e place within it, and what changes ^<)r products should come put 6^. 
' . % / ' " 

it are- all specified. This is referred to as a program design in /he DEM'^ ; 

/ 
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In addition jtp tVie program design stage, DEM embodies four other stages 
of evaluat ion i>^sed upon a progr^^ na"tural development. These other 
stages are ^ns'taVlat ion , process , product , and cost benefit ana.lysis. 

Installation evaluation (Stage 2) investigates whether the program^- 
has been installed as planned. In its simplest form, this involves 
checking to see that material inputs, (such as clients, counseling sfaff, 

career counseling materials) are present at the time and in Vocations 

'' - ' ' • • 

prescribed, and that pla-nned processes have actua 1 ly, Been' set into moti'on. 

In a more complex fprm, ^instal lat ion eval uati on measures ^and reports or 

♦ 

the exte'^nt tp which certain critical preconditions havS been met, 

' Process evaluation (Stage '3) , its b'asic level, monitors the 
sequential accomplishment of enabling objectives (those .object ives which 

♦ i 

must ))e achieved jn order to meet the final goals of a program). At. al 

higher level, process evaluation seeks both to clarify the .relaticviships 

' ^ ' " I 

between' *i ntended processes and the accomplishment of objectives and to^ ' 

gain knbv/ledge of intervening factors. As such knowledge is gained, mbre 

detailed e/iablj ng object i ves are posit'ed, t.ested,.and documented. Meah- ■ 

while, a precise record of connections between prog^ram events 

effects builds-, eventua'lly providing persuasive "proof" of the: 

val ue. / ; , , ' • 

^ lnsi:al lat ion *nd prodess evaluation $re instrumental in 

and stabilizing deve lop i ng, programs ♦ Once^ stabi 1 i ty has been achieved, 

^then product eyaluati^on (Stage A) is appropriate, Final objectives of -the 

program ^re assessed a.t this point, using variables, isolated during process 



and intpr im 
program' s 



improv ijng 



evaluation^ An advantage of conducting process and product evaluatlo^ 

i^^that if final program-objectives have not b<5en met, it is then poss^ible' 
' ' • . ^ ' . ^ 

'to determine what went wrong and often find evi dence. of. other-^ rtiore , . 

successful activities )^i thin the progj^am, \ 

The DEM also posits a fifth eva 1 uat i on^stage , cost-beh^fit analysis, 
in which two or more similar' programs would be compared. This represents 
the final step In the eva 1 ua t ion- process . At present, too little informar 
tion exists to mak^ comparison^ across [{r^r^ims . < Consequent ly .furtTier . ■ 
discussion of thi s 'stage' wi 1 1 not be pursued at this time. . * 

Discrepancy evaluation is intended lb complement the act ivi ties .of 

program administration, not supplarvt them. The model operates, wi th i n a 

well-defined scope, and • there .are certain tViings the DEM is not designed^ 

to do. The DEM is not intended '?o saJ^t from alternative programs 

e]egible for i ns ta 1 1 at i on", .nor to make >^KSe judgments about th^ standard 

selected.. The model doe;^ not ask "why are you willing to pay the input 

price?',' but rather, "will the input b'uy^the output?" Ju^t .as the evaluator 

doe« 'not sert the original standard, neither does he become involved in the 

creation or selection of revised, standards I n /response-- to discrepancy 

jRformat'ion. . The evaluator _can help to -explain the significance of "the 

discrepancy in terms of its reliability or validity; but he/she should ngit 

become, substant i v^ely involved^ in the problem solving activity wh.fch'^ fol lows 

V/hatever" research and development work" may need to be done shdlild be done 

• * 
by 'Others. Participation by the evaluatqr in these kinds of activities 

would rob the program staff of its proper problem-splyiJng .initiative. 



ore importantly, *it would disqualify .the evaluator from rendering a 
i s intereste'd and object ive evaluation? 

Di^screpancy evaluation and the information it provides do» not 
automatically make decision-making rational; the^ ^p, .jjfewever , Increase 
the rat loh'a 1 i ty of .dec i s ion-makers by clarifying alternatives and making 
cleaf the basis on v/h i ch, deai si ons are made. In summary, discrepancy 
information "ks perti^nent to decision-makers because they have set'the 
's'tanda^djs to which it refers, ^nd they take action in response. It is 
the eval'u'^or, however, ^who er^5.ures that the n^essary questions have 
been asked, and that ^he information used to^nsv/er those ^questions is 
relevant^and^ accurate. ' • 

Applicaition of the- DEM . ^ 

Student development services are particularly amenable to applicat-ron 

of the , DEM. An exemplar career planning and placement program demonstrates 

the VjiabiJity of this approach. The exemplar career planning & placement 

program does not operate like a typical employment- agency. Instead'it is 

designed to assist students in i d€nt i fy i ng .and achieving their individual 

career objectives. The major goals of this program are for "students to 

learn about themselves and hov/ to plan arid influence their future so that 

they vyi 1 1 have the ^ilit^ to "place" themselves. The exemplar program 

has developed s ix object ives which direct its efforts. They are: 

1. To stimulate students' inuterest 'in ea r ly -planni ng and investiga- 
tion of post-graduate options and to inform students of tjie 
range of possible post-graduate options available to ^j^^' 



2. To assist. .students in appraising thei r tareer-related Interest 
aryl abi 1 i t ies . ' 

> : 3. Tc5 as^st students in determining their personal short and. long I* 
'f' range career objectives. ^ 

To assist students in learning how^ to systematically plan an 
, approach to employment or graduate-professional schopl admission*. 

5. To assist students fn developing initiative, independence, 
- . and realism in the career or post-graduate^idecis ion-making process 

. 6. To k^isc students in implementing career and post-graduate 
decisions. 

Both a model for program evaluation and a career planning 'ar?d place.- 

ment program have been presented.* The follow^hg section examines how the 

two interact. Applying the DEM entails a series of systematic step^: 

1) construction of a program design^ 2) formulation of an evaluation desid^n, 

3) development of the evaluation workplan, k) implementation of the 

evaluation design according to the evalu,otion v/orkpldn, 5) feedback of the 

results to the'program staff. Each *of these steps will be described in 

\ * " , ^ • » 

• . - \J 

greater detail below. ' - - , ^ 

. • . - ' 

To review, a program design can be thought of as a blueprint of, a 

given program. It is dimply a description of how the program is intended 
to operate. Three critical jileces of i nfor-mat ion are.conta i.ned In a 
program, design: first, the^major functions or activities of the program; 
second, the goals or obj^^ctives for which each of the major functions has 
been de'^igned; and thiji^d, the resources necessary, for each of the nfajor 
activities to occur. The prog ram. des i gn .serves as the' standard to which 
the .operat ion (or performance) of the program is readily compargj^- 

Because so many programs are complex organizational st ructures , i t is ^ 
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helpful to employ a systems analytic technique to describe them., A 

program desrgn consists of two key ingredients. First is. a graphic 

.representation or, network of the' major* fqnct ioria 1 components of the * 

, program with irvterrelationships charted, among the cbmponents. Second, 

each component is further analyzed by descr i bl ng^ the inputs (resources),' 

proc^ss-es (functions/activities), and .outputs '(goals/objectives/outcomes). 

Each major component can then be analyzed into subcomponents with thei'r 

appropriate i npyt-pr^cess-output descriptions.. 

A sample network for the exemplar career planning and placement ^ 

office appe£irs irrri fjgure 1. Eight* functions were identified during the 

* 

construction of the program desl'gn. Three of these components (component 
2,0 - provide career and. graduate study planning/counseling, component 3.0 - 
conduct placement activities, and component 5.0 - offer ot/t reach prog^rams) 
pertain d i rect ly ^to cbunsel i ng services offered to clients. Another thre^e . 
components (component 1.0 .- operate resource library^, component A.O - ^ 

* 4 

slipervise/train student assistants, and component 6.0 - communicate OCPP 

activities) provide auxi lary services. for program operation. The remaining 

.two components (component 7.0 - administer pr9gram and component 8,0 - 
' ^ , f 

oper^ate 'staff development/consultation) relate to mahagemiSnt functions. 

Arrows indicate functional relat ionships or depenc/encies amotig di.fferent 

components. For example, students trained in component ^.0 - .super>>ise/ 

train student assistants pnpvfde^ career and gra(;luate study planni ng/counse4- 

ing (component 2.0). Ordinarily narrative input-process-output d^escrip- 



tions would be written for the total program and then*for each^of these eigh 
components. For the purposes of this*paper, only the descriptions of the 



"totaUprogram and one of these component's' are provid'ed in Figures 2 and 3^ 
respectively. The Jeft "column of e*ach figure contains the necessary 
resources (input)' ih order for the program or counsel ing tq -occur . The' 
major* act ivi ties (process) for the total "program aad component 2.0 are 
described* in 'the middle column. Outcomes (output) identified by the. \ 
program staff appear in. the rightr columns. . , " . 

Following completion of the program design and subsequent approval 
.by the program staff, it is then necessary to design' the evaluation. An 
evaluation de^qn consists of a#s6t of -^^aluation questions.* For each 
question it i,s necessary to iaclude a rationale, or why it is important 
to address, this question. It Js 5lso important to clarify how the question 
relates to the program design and how the findings will be uced by program* 
staff. The focus, boundaries', and limitations of the Evaluation af»e 
determined in this process Dec id i ng 'whal to evaluate is f^-equently 
difficult. Several .guidelines help the program staff and evaluator to 
select evaluation concents. Some of the's^ criteria are: 1). areas related^ 
to Component & of functional importance, 2) area^ that are problematic, and 
3)!«reas„oT both external ^nd internal political concern. Usually more 
concerns are identified' than is possible to addness at- one time; pro'grapi 
staff must then-prioritize these concerns. The above criteria' are also 

helpfV'l in this* regard. 

- ' *^ " ^ • ■ - 

For the exemplar career planoing and placement program, three evalua- 

ion questions we^e initially identif.ied by'-the program 5taff: A design 

developed 'for -these three ques tions appears in Figure A.,, It shoj^d be 



noted that the'first and third quest ions 'pertai n' primari to components' 
of functional .impprtance. The second question addresses an area problematic 
to program staff and especially critical to external evaluation audiences. 
(This is reflected in-the statements of rationale provided in the third • 
column of. Figu<re, A.)' Rationale statement^ v;ere djBVoloped ,f or each of the 
identified evaluation questions. * • '* . 

The third step !n conducting a progr*-am evaluatioh i^ to optsrat idna 1 ize 
the evaluation design. This is accomplished by-^di^e 1 opi ng an^valuatfon 
wo^planjAvh ich includes ident/i f i cat i on of respondent sample, construct ion , 
of ^instrumen^at i on, col lact i qj^ and analysis of data, and r'eporting of ' ' , 
summarized evaluative dsta'to orogram.staf f . Essentially, the avaliuation 
.workplan consists of step-i)yrstep procedures of how to carry out th-e ev^lua- 

A. • » » * 1 , 

tion. . . , 

For example, one of the identified evaluation questions listed by* ' 
the exemplar carecr^^l ann ing and placement staff concerned clients' percep- 
tions and satisfaction with' the counseling received. Consequent ly», - an 
evaluation workplan was developed wh.ich prescribed that a.1 1 clients T^ecei.v^ing 
counseling v;ould cpmplete ah instrument deslgn-ed to obtain this i nf ormejt i on. 
Procedures* f or tabu 1 at i on ,. ana 1 ys i s , and reporting of data were included. 
After designing the evaluation workplan, it must then 'be implemented as 
specified. / 

pnce the findings have.beeli reported to the prcjgram ^t^ff by the 
evaluator, the program staff then compare the program's actua.l l^ve^l" o'f 
perfoPmance t^ i'ts intended level of performance. Three pQSS ! b i 1 i t ies can 
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occur here. It is useful to consider them in rela;;ion to the identified * 
evaluation questioQ Concerning clients' sat i sf act ion' wi th career and ' 
graduate study planning/coOTTse] ing! 'Pfrst, a pps it ive "discrepancy could ^ 
'occur_(or clfents'^ re^^onses to counsel ing , i terns are higher 4.han that 
' . j>rescribed by the standaN)\ In this case, staff counselors are providing 
excellent cou nsel i ng; no program modifications are nec^gssary. However, 
the opposite might occur (clients' responses fell below-that prescribed , by 
\ ' the standard). In the negat i ve d i ^crepancy ca$e, two decisions ar^ possible. 
The program ttaff may decide tha^ the standard is unrealistic and that i't 
. should^e* modi f ied. Or program staTf may decide that, Inde^, the standard 
15 r^'listic and that revisions in the actual counseling procedures, are 
^ ^ necessary. The third possibility that ran result in comparing program 
performance to- the prqgram design standard is that the two match, or no 
discrepancy between performance and standard occurs. The program therv is 
operating a^:cording to int^ent*. Regardless of whi cKi-prossbi 1 i ty occurs, it 
is cruci&l to thq/ evaluation process that program' st^ff compare the firtdings 
to the standard. This, in fact is the -intent and function of program evalua- 
tion. . , ' 

Advantages of DEhJ. Evaluation ^ '\ ' ' . : - - ' 

^ Progriam evaluation is always intended to provide program staff with 
* , * ' ' 

some type of useful Information afeout their program, .In some case$,* the. 
information gatheYed may only report on t^e final .outcomes of the program; 
more sitTiply^^ whether the program accpmpll^^ what it set* out* to^accbmpli sh. 
^^ttieh-mofe spphist i cated evaluation efforts in addi tion •gather Tnformation ! * 
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about the program in operation. The DEM, as described above, is intended 

to collect information not only about program outcomes, but. also about 

program input^and processes. This eval uation^Jnformation is useful to 

career planning a'nd placement staff in that it facilitates rational (decision- 

makihg about their respective programs, These decTsions can be divided 

into three plasses: 1) decisions concerning the achievement of both fnter- 
C 

mediate and final outcome goals or object*? v^,^ 2) d^ecisions relate,d to 
• 

program design or analysis, and 3) decisions about the program in operatif>n. 
Each of these will be explained in greater dfetail below. 

ft 

■The,first area concerns decisions about the achievement of both 
intermediate and final outcome goals or objectives. ^ tvaluation information 
Is gathered v/hich will be used to determine the effectiveness of the^career 
X''' planning and placement program. Data i stconsequent ly collected ab^ut 
variables' di rectly related to each of th^ programs' objectives or* goals.- 
For example, one of the objectives of the exemplar career planning and 
placement program is to assist student^in appraising their career-related 
- interests and abilities. .Therq^fore, evaluation information would be 

^ * * *• • * . 

r 

collected about students '^appr^a i sa 1 of, their career-related interests and, * 
a^flities. Once this eval-^iation information is fed back by the evaluatr)r 
to the prpgram staff; they are then in a position to determine the effec- 

% - ■ ' ^ 

tiveness of^heir program fn achieving thi s goal or objective by comparing 
it to< the program standard. This procedure could be followed for .each 'of 
'the goals or objectives to be examined in the program ef^'l'tt^t ion' pf fort . ,. 
By obtaining such evaluation information, program staff are able to judge 
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A, • - . • — ' 

errectlveness of the program. This wi llf f aci 1 i tate not only documenta- 
- tion'of .the program's, effectiveness, but also the (leyelopment and implementa- 
tion of any necessary . rev i s ions in the desi^i of .the program if program 

. ■ - \\ 

goals or objective! are not met. \; 

\\ 

Decisions about progratn design of^ 'analysis comprise ^he second area. 
Information' collected in this area^ relate primari ly to the design of the 
program. Questions typically addressed in" thi^|rea include: 1) do. each 
of the separate compgnepts of the program fit t-^gethpr? (or the internal 
*-cons'istency-of the program) and 2) will the program designed produce-.the ^ 
desired outcomes? (6r the comprehensiveness of. the program). Evaluation 
information in this area is useful in that Jt provides a systematic method 
by which program staf'f can^alyze the i r" prog ram to predict its possible ^ • 
success. If tl^ere are gaps' in the program's" desigp or the program 4s . 
' lacking in deptK, the probability of success !s obviously much less. By^ 
\ obtaini'ng evaluation information in this area, program staff can-correct 
des.ign difficulties in advance and consequently guarantee a better change 
of the" program's success. Along with this, all program stsff members are 
aware bf their respect! ve" role5-^respomsibi1 i ties and how^each of, them 
individually fits int6 the tota.l program. Shis type of clarification 
helps alleviate later problems which result from confusion over.sfaff . 

respons ib i 1 i t i'es . . . ^ ^ - " 

. > . \^ . 

• ' The final area ^^J^eci s ion-maI<i ng focu]5es on program operation. 

CpUected evaluation information monitoris the^ operation of the program, 
much lil<e routine monitoring that a program administrator ^tnight perform 
informally; however, i.n this case, 'the-moni'toring is far mdre formalized and 



organized. By collecting such information, program staff a^ne first aware 
of all of thQ operations of the program. Secondly, it also provides a |> 
means, by which^program Staff may troubleshoot potential problems before 
they pccur. By identifying potential problems before they occur, many,. , ^ 
may be eliminated and others significantly minimized. An additional ad-r 
v^rftage to program staff collecting p/ogram operation information is that * 
ft -provides a comprehensive record* of what afctually occurred durlng'Sjie ?fe 
program. This' Is helpful If desired outcorfies are not achieved; prograai ^ V? 



^taff can then trac.e the sequence of activities that should have, producec^ 
tlie des I red iDutcome and locate the H^eakdown in^vent^. This is especially 
•hejpful if the program is to be repeated Tn the future. ^ ^ 

DEM evaluation has heen demonstrated to be an effective tool for 



career planning and placement staff. It seryes not only as a ' documenta t i on 
of the programs effectiveness, but also as a m^agement-adi^ n i s t ra t i on 
mechan'l|pi to Insure the^ progVam'-s success. Given that career planning 
and) placement staff want to provide for the success of 'their ccfUnseling 
programs in every feasible way, DEM evaluat*ion provides- one effective means 
of insuring the program's success. 
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Cafecr Planning and Placement 
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Figure 2 
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INPUT 



Funding: thru Office of 
Student Affairs 

Staff: 

1 Director . 

1 Associate Director 

2 Assistant Directors 

3 Secretaries' 

1 Placement Interviewer 
1 Architecti^re Career 

Advisor QA time) 
1 Librarian {^A time) 
Pre-law advisors 
Practicum students 
Work-Study Students 



University past/present students 
and staff and spouses of same 

Facilities: 
Office space 
Supplies ^ 

Employers and Graduate/ 
Professional School Admission 
Officers 

Daison: . 

Student Affairs Offices 



PROCESS 



Career Planning &^PIacement 
offers career and graduate study 
planuiiig/counseling services to , 
students, alumni, staff and 
spouses. Tliese programs and 
services are offered through . 
individual/group counseling- 

' ad^sing programs, career/ 

. graduafe study potreach * ^ 

programs, j5rovision of career, 
graduatestudy and employment 
resources, assistance ^in 
developing and utilising 
placement credentials, arrange- 
ment of on-campus intervicN^ 
with potential employers and* 
graduate admissions officers, 
and aflministration of employ- 
ment and graduate study 
examiniations. 



~T" 

OUTPUT ' 



Clients with an early interest in 
exploring career and graduate 
study options 

Clients who have assessed and 
clarified their short and long 
range career and graduate study 
goals , , 

Clients who have identified 
career and graduate study 
optigns and opporUinities 
consistent with their short and 
fong range goals 

Clients who have developed a 
systematic plan of action to 
achieve career and graduate 
study goals 

Cliiints with placement ,^ 
credentials and/or on-cam{xis 
interviews with potential 
visiting.employer 

S 

V 



■ Figure 3 ^ . ] 
Career Planning and Placement : 
Program Design IPO Description for Exemplar I^ogram 



INPl 



I 3 



0 Students who feed 
counseling on cpreer/ 
graduate study ^ 

0 Professional stafi 



q Counseling cjepai&nient 
practicu;n studeig 



a Vocational interclt 
inventories ^ 



^ Career awareness 
exercises 

0 Other counseling 
materials 

0 Resource library 

0 Counseling rooms 



PROCESS . 



2.0 PROVIDE CARHER AND 
GRADUATH STUDY 
PLANNING/COUNSELING 
Students are assigned to a member 
of the professional staff. After 
completion^^an initial inter- 
vie\v in which student's 
needs are assessed, a number of 
options are available to the 
student and Qounsclor. Tliey 
arei (1) students may be 
assigned to a career exploration ^ 
group, hi this group they com- 
plete appropriate interest inven- 
toHcs, career awareness exercises, 
value^larification activities, and 
review "ruaterials in the Resource 
library; (2) Students may continue 
with individual counseling of an 
undetermined duration which 
would include some portions of 
the above activities; (3) Students 
and the cpuriselor would explore 
^career or curriculum major 

)tions; (4) Students would ex- 
plore and examine graduate/ 
Bssional school study options. 



o 3 



OUTPUT 



lidents are aware of their 
(Jwn career interests, strengths 
nd weaknesses, and the 
nphcatioiis of their academic 
ijrogram for personal career 
(irection. 



0 Situdents are able to locate 
jand evaluate appropriate 
} career ^nd graduate study 
. resources. 



0 Students have learned the 
process of career decision 
making for future use.*- 



ERLC 
1 




Figure .4 
Career Planning and Placement 
Evaluation Design for Exemplar Project 



Evaluation Coiicern 


Design Referent 


c 5t • • 

Reason for Concern 


A. Clienrs satisfaciion \vi(h 
career counseling 


Component 


Tliere has not been any fornial assessment of clients' 
expectations and satisfactions concerning the counseling 
services offered by OCPP. Hierefore, in oidcr to 
strengthen and improve seiWces, clients' attitudes will 
be assessed: , ij^^. ; 


B. ^ University community's 
perceptions of OCPP 
goals 

» 


Total 

Program , ^ 


Tliere has been somej 
University community 
should be placement-o 
'pj^losophy is diiccled 
Consequently, OCPP ii 
formally the university 
OCPP goals. ^ . 


iforr^al feedback frqm.^e 
lhat thc.major fuhciions of OCPP 
Ncnted: At the samj; time, OCPFs 
more toward career, planning, 
anagenient wished \o assess 
conjiTiunity's perceptions of 


C. 1 Effectivcjies^ ofj)hice- 
; racnt servfc*- 


Component 
3.0 

"» ' 


Since this is one of tjac 
OCPP, it is important 
timely feedback aboii 
staff, and potential er 
satisfaction of these Si 
used to strengthen an< 


ITlOI 

0 pr 
cliei 
plo> 
rvicc 
imp 


e higliiy used services at 
Dgram management to receive 
Its (students, alumni^faculty, 
ers) perceptions and 
s. This information will be 
rove such services. 
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